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RARE OLD BOOKS IN THE BISHOP'S LIBRARY 

BY THE REV. J. ADAM, V.G. 

(Read Dec. 5, 1898.) 

In Bishop Montgomery's library are found some rare old books. 
Many of those have no duplicates in existence. These books for- 
merly belonged to the mission libraries. 

One book gives in alphabetical order a list of the Indians baptized 
at the Mission San Antonio de Padua. It gives very little that is in- 
teresting. Here are some examples of the Indian names found in 
it: Higuaichi, Talehuc, Teage, Tizecolmi, and one is named Bon, 
which has an English sound. 

Among these books are several on music. One of these is dated 
as far back as 1770, a year after the first explorer set foot in Upper 
California. If I were a musician I might entertain you by giving a 
concert of this old music, and since I have mentioned a concert, al- 
low me to suggest an idea that occurs to me as I write: Could we 
not engage some lovers of music to study these old music books and 
give a concert for the benefit of our Historical Society? We might 
realize handsomely from such an entertainment. One of these books 
of music is written in Italian and is called "Caccolta Armonica," 
namely, a collection or selection of harmony. In the first page some 
one that signs himself Peoria has written the following words in 
English: "Behold how I loved! Behold how you are loved! Behold 
how much you are loved! Behold how you are loved !" Poor Peoria! 
if he had lived in our time he could have written "Behold how little 
people love! Behold how little you are loved!" However, the book 
is not composed of profuse love songs, but all the hymns seem to be 
sacred, beginning with these beautiful words, "Mandarni Un raggio 
al meno di pieti lignure to the sperc 1 mio Auore," — whih means 
"Send me at least a rag of mercy o Lord; in Thee my heart puts its 
trust." 

Among these music papers I find one called a mass for four voices, 
with violin, tromb, organ and bajo (bass viol,) written by Ygna- 
cio Jerusalem. Some of you, perhaps, are not aware that in the old 
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times every mission had a set choir of musicians selected from among 
the Indian neophytes. These sang mass and vespers and hymns accom- 
panied by string and wind instruments. Some years ago while pas- 
tor of Santa Cruz I had the pleasure of hearing three survivors of 
the old mission musicians — Lorenzo, Bustico and another whose 
name I cannot recollect. They sang for me on Holy Thursday, Good 
Friday and Holy Saturday, and it was a treat to hear them. They 
sang and played their violins. After service Saturday morning olie 
of them came to my house to know if their services would be needed 
for Easter Sunday. I told him no; he aslied the same question three 
or four times. I could not see then what his object was in asking so 
often. I paid them and soon after one of the altar boys ran to me 
saying: "Father, one of the Indian singers is lying down drunk 
outside the church door. Then I understood why he insisted on 
knowing whether their services were wanted or not. As soon as they 
found out they were free they indulged in their old habit. Another 
priest told me that when he wanted to secure the Indian musicians 
for the choir he had to lock them up in a room a day or two before 
in order to be sure of their services. And the amusing part of it 
was that, knowing their weak points, they would present themselves 
and say: "Father, here we are, lock us up if you wish to have Us 
sing on such a day," etc. 

In some missions they had as many as one hundred players and 
singers, but they have nearly all disappeared. Once a year at least 
each one of them was given a new suit, and other privileges were 
granted to them to encourage them to serve in the choir. Among 
the old books are fragments of the so-called "Mise Catalona" — Cata- 
lonian mass — which used to be sung by the Indians on great feast 
days. It is believed these were copied by the Indians themselves. 
Strange to say, that after being here for more than 15 years, I have 
never come across any of these old books in our library. Another 
manuscript found is called "General Information or Statement of 
the Mission of Soledad," taken December 31, 1834. Said mission 
was situated in Monterey county, a few miles from Salinas City. I 
visited Paraiso Springs last summer. Part of the mission property 
was sold by Bishop Amat about 25 or 30 years ago. I passed close 
by the ruins of the old mission, and nothing remained of it except 
a few adobes. This statement says that up to that time— namely 
1834 — there had been 2234 baptisms, 675 marriages and 1724 deaths. 
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At that time there were 350 Indians living at the mission. They had 
4500 head of cattle, 4950 sheep, and horses, mules and burros, 163. 
Crops in wheat, sowed 84 bushels, harvested 163; in barley, 25 bush- 
els, harvested 120; in Spanish peas, 20 bushels, harvested 31; in 
horse peas, 2.2 bushels, harvested 22; in corn, 2 bushles, harvested 
60; in beans, 2 bushels, harvested 8; total, 406 bushels. 

It finishes the statement by saying that in that year no improve- 
ments were made, but that the Indians were occupied in the field 
and their domestic duties; that the church was well supplied of 
things for divine worship, and that the tools for tilling the soil were 
almost useless. 

While at Santa Cruz I collected from the attic of my house some 
papers of the old missions, and from them could see that each mis- 
sionary was obliged every year to send a report to his superior in 
Mexico of the temporal and spiritual state of his mission. Boxes 
were filled with these reports in the convent of San Fernando, Mex- 
ico. When I visited the capital ten years ago and asked the one 
venerable Franciscan left to take care of the church to show me 
some of those papers, with a sigh he said they exist no more. The 
government confiscated our convent and opened a street through our 
property, seized all papers and, thinking them not worth keeping, 
burned them. Many things we might know of the dealings of the 
Fathers in missionary times if our modern vandals had spared these 
•documents. As it is, they should be gathered up from the different 
missions for safe keeping; otherwise in a few years nothing will be 
j:nown of them, as to my own knowledge in our time they have be«i 
•sed to light the fire in some places. 



